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ABSTFACT 

This docuuent discusses the need for cooperation and 
assistance fros the psychological professions in lav enforcesent 
agencies. The author relates his personal experiences as a consultant 
to a police departaentr and outlines several steps to proaote and 
a«5.ntain effectiveness within the agency. Butual respect and a 
willingness to becose a good listener becose key cosponents to 
acceptance within the force. Xn opening up a line of coaaunicationr 
the consultant sust deaonstrate to his charges a willingness to take 
aany of the risks which they do. This active involveaest in police 
routine serves two purposes: <1) it helps the consultant develop a 
sense of confidence in the sen with whoa he is expected to work; and 
(2) he is able to gain first hand insight into the probleas a 
policeaan encounters in his work. At no tiae should consultation and 
psychotherapy becose confused. The psychologist aust not provide 
therapy when his contact calls for consultation. A psychological 
consultant can render an invaluable service by augaenting the 
effectiveness of policeaen in probleas ranging froa coaannity 
relations to doaestic affairs. (PC) 
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Historically, law enf credent In both metropolitan and rural sections 
of our country has been left exclusively in the hands of senior nembcrs of 
the local depar^ent In terns of recruitnent procedures, program develop- 
irent and training, as well as implementation and operational orocedures. 
Those were the days when a police officer vas probably considered eon- 
petent to do his Job if he could shoot & revolver and knew the pfina3 
code of his local district (Flynn and Petr-rson, 1972). There is reason 
to believe chat this was all that was reasoiiably needed in order to tialntain 
law and order in our society. Therefore, it is understandable that no 
outside or ancillary t^ersonnel were needed to develon and implencnt an 
effective craininc* piosran tor a pv^siHiCtlve police candidate, however. 
It Is only too well kt^wn by now that as this society has underfsone a 
series of changes in teres of personal values, ctorals, and ohilosopbies 
of life, that the traditional systea of training has not only become anti- 
qoated but It haa also becofse equally as Inefficient* With this ^vlous 
recognition, new techniques have bucone mandatory at every level of 
police activity. Neealess to say, the af ores ta ted observations have 
evolved primarily as a result of on industrial revolution which seens to 
bmB mo ead to ie in tmtaa of dovelopiog a society that faeeooss cen- 
Ciaaettsly nors ttomplan with the passage of tlae. Foliee sdeoee has vlt- 
Mssad the society develop f roa the lusrse and Imggy as a fom of trans- 
poveation to space ships *^hiA are capable of transportli^ aaa to tho 
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Boon asid returning him to earth safely. With this kind of rapid ehai^e, 
it seams quite unvise to predict ^ere society vill go or i^at it vill be 
doing in the very near future* Tn any event, it is already pest the 
stage vhere outsiders must take an active role in the field of police 
science. The role of outsiders in police science cannot be clearly de- 
fined at this tio& and it taay veil be a blessing in disguise that such 
coles cannot be dearly delineated. This is so in that once a role is 
defined and one begins to function in tenns of the mandates of that role» 
it too often becofltes difficult tc get the necessary persons engaged in 
Msessing the effectiveness of duties perfomed in that role, ami thus 
necessary changes are too frequently not uade. Therefore, a loosely de- 
fined role of any ancillary personnel vho takes an interest in police 
science see^M to be the vise aoT^roach. P<»nrenke states this vf.evnoint 
very veil aa follows: 

"Education implies change and can be regarded as a 
process or a product. Education as a process en- 
bodies all those activities that fit an individual 
for social or or^anisatimial living..." 

The question that sotst be raised initially is, vho should oeceoie 

lfivolv«d in police science f roa asong the "so called" civilian tanks? 

It seeots that there is a place in the field for a variety of professional 

4i8^pliaes, e.g., psy^legy, psyehlfificy, eoeial work, soeiol^ and 

iB^v^logy* ooly to aaas a fsv. The fact is. however, tIttC soot pro- 

fessieaal groups have steered dear of tiie field of poUee sdenee except 

Co f tMly spoak out ia a aegfttive way by stacli« vbore ^lics sdenca Is 

fslliiig sod what should be done to rectify its ineffectiveness. For ssay. 
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such negative eritlcisns seem to serve to exonerate professionals from 
their guilt feelings for what they are not doing to help develop a 
sore efficient system of law enforceseent from which we would all profit. 

A perusal of the literature suggests that some psychologists and 
psychiatrists are beginning to accept some responsibility on their own 
part and they are "digging in" and lending a helping hand (Flyon and 
Peterson, 1972). This is a pleasant signal that since police science is 
beaded in the right direction, and it will ultimately take its rightful 
position aasong the highly respected professions. This is not to suegest 
that psychologists and psychiatrists represent a panacea fear the multi- 
tude of problems that currently exist in the field of police science. 
Far from it. Neither is it intended to suggest that police science is 
the only professional field which is plajtued with mhlt^^ which it is 
unable to solve satisfactorily at the tiise of this writing. Many of our 
professions are bombarded with prohlens which they are unable to solve, 
psychology and psyrfiiatry being among them. 

Mtnerous articles have been written and published by psychologists 
and psychiatrists outlining prograns which purport to solve many of the 
problems which plague the profession of police science. The opinion of 
this writer is that the value of the articles published to date in 
tmwM of being real l»lp to law enforcement agents range f ron tteae 
being <|»ite helpful to others which are totally irrelevant and tangential 
to the iasuee. S^dless to say, each professional psydiologiet who writes 
m tbe si^jeet of eolotlOBS to problesw in peUee science ie sineextt and 
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bfliflves In triiat he writes. Uoirever» there is nuch reascm to believe that 
sose such writers are quite naive and write what they have developed In 
their own minds as a philosophy of police science, while others write 
from direct experience with police officers. Certainly a philosophy of 
any field is appropriate, but that philosophy nust stand up to the test 
of empirical investigation if it la not to be rejected. This is where 
the ^pirical psychologist can and must play a vital role. 

It is the jMirpose of this writer in developin^t this paper to shi^re 
with the reading public, particularly those involed in or vwrelv eonee.', ^o. 
with promotl^ greater efficiency in Ibm enforeenent, smw of !iis own 
e3q>eriences of t«>re than two years of consultation with one frartheastet:i 
metropolitan police department and of shorten p<»riods of time with two 
other <tepartments in the same general geographic area. Dnsaultation in 
a concept used by many with a nultlpllclty of meaning* . Pr<A»ably aii im- 
portant first step la to define, in operational terms, what ths bcmeept 
CMMultatlons means for this writer. A consultant is one who is ki ex- 
pert in bla chosen profession and who shares his expertise with those less 
knowledgeable than he ^out hia oim discipline. Starting with this de- 
finition 88 an initial first step, one must make tiie Mstaaptlon that the 
psydsologlat who consults to any law enforeeiunt ag^ey sot cmly m»t be 
tlmw«hly familiar with his field but also moat la tun assme that the 
•gaaCfl of %$» ntovcmmt ore wmtk more ksowIedge^U aito«t tmt and hev 
it is enforced than he is. Easeatially, the suggestion is that there be 
■sMl m^ect OS tiie part of both parties isfvolv^. Ihls la tlie esssn- 
€i«l ingredient in the psydiologists efforts at esti&lisbing rapport , 
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M •ssential aAtecedent to any sincere and tnitual confidence between the two. 
With this kind of reiatlonship established, the psychologist has overcome 
the first hurdle towards becoming a respected and accepted acB^er of the 
coosunlty cf police science specialists. Does this scan that he Is in 
there solid and free fros suspicion? Eaphatically not Eatperlenee has 
taught this writer that a kind of neurotic paranoid halo will engulf the 
Bentality as well as the motivation for sMte time to coae, fsaybe days* 
weeks or even months. Understanding and perseverance become the essentials 
for overcoming this second and very difficult hurdle. Re decided that he 
would not falter but would "hang in" because he knew there was causality 
underlying this suspicion and it -^as his duty to dispel every ounce ot it 
vlthln reason. 

In order to dispel the suspicion which »o thortiughly surroutided this 
writer he dedicated himself to becamlng a good listener and to encourage 
his Iw eaforcemert cohorts to express their feelings both positive and 
negative. At no time would he communicate to them that he was sitting in 
Judgement about anything they said, tte listened with "Interest" and triad 
as best he could to coomunlcate that he both understood and empathised. 
This is not always easy to do. This writer continuously reminded himself 
ttmt he had bees isivited to tlie i«eacy because semeooe felt a i^ed for his 
••sviees wlileh could net be ebceiMd within c!ie departsent. Ttecefeze, es 
be set and listened es well as observed in a very systsmstle way, he 
perceived ol^elf as being in the midst of hurdle three, fact finding. A 
good eoasttXtant does not go late a law enforcement agesey with hie own 
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rft«dy prepared bag of "cricks.** He maat go in vich an open nind and also 
asswie that Che c<»iplainC which inlCiaced his invitacion is noC necMsarlly 
going CO be Che real problem uhen he has fully explored the siCuaCion 
and gachered his own opinions. >hich of licerature vhich che writer has 
read has violated thia very "Cardinal" Principal. Many of Che sane 
authors of such licerature have «>mplained of Cheir efforcs not being of 
any value or successful. The fault nay well lie in their own approach 
and not in the men they were espoiMing to help. It is suspected that these 
psydwlof.ists have too often failed to appropriately respect pollcesnn and 
therefore go in with the notion that a "cop** cmi't tell them anything. 
Therefore they mtist show thoa the vay. This kind of attitude not only 
servos to stop the flow of caaaimlcatlon but also delays the initial prO" 
cess of c<K3runlcation. 

In opening up a line of free flowing comaunication, the consultant 
must dcsaonstrate to his charges ChaC he is willing Co Cake many of the risks 
which they must take from day to d^. This writer did exactly that by 
voltaiceering Co ride in a cruiser with a liencenaat on an evening shift 
for four hours* Several incidents occurred during thrae hours, a.g** the 
ear was stoned f ran behind the scene on two occasions and on another, the 
officer was falsely lured to a tangent hoi»e to dispel a dmsesCic dis- 
ttirtiiace only to find Chat after fUwMng several fUjthcs of stairs Chero 
«M no discitrban^; however, che vindahield of tiie cruiser was shattered 
irtien «e rstumed. a second ^^Asion the writer walleed die l^t fron 
4s00 ?.M. to Bld-fllght with a toot paerolam in a disly lit lew iacaBe 
iMasliv project. Although several aiaor iafractleos ocettrred both arrived 



back at the station house safely for the ehacee of shifts, nils is not 
to suggest that every consultant nust go this far although it is sincerely 
Itelieved by this inriter that such escpericnees do at Jes'st tifo things of 
great inportrace for the consultant: <1) they h«li» him in developing 
a sense of confidence in the sen he is expected to work n and <2) he 
is able to gain first hand insight into the nrohl^as a nolicenan encounters 
in his vork. In this vay it seems reasonable to assutae that the con- 
sultant is in a better position to be of s<*rvlce with chls additional data 
gatherii^ pnieess. Gomally (1972) rec«fflBends su^ activities as described 
above and refers to then as the consultant getting his hands "dirty" with 
real police activity. In this way, he suggests that the consultsnt forms 
an appreciation for the stresses. Job denands, and cennBunity pressures on 
the individual officers. Essentially Gormally is advocating that the 
consultant have some field experiences. Pontrenke (1?72) on the other hand, 
recttaaends nucit eaphasis on simulated situations and role playiug as a 
technique to be used by the consultant. This is all well and good, but 
It seeais to be a aecond beat alternative to actually getting out into the 
field and getting one s hands "dirty." 

It is erncial at this point to observe that die consultant has 
served both as case consultant as well as agency censoltsnt but at no 
tine did he aUmr the eoBtaeCs to take on psyeiiotlierqymitle pxoportioas. 
CoMultatles aad payd >o titcrapy flSMt not bceoae esnfiisod^ dwireferc ob« 
■ast refrain £m doing i^erapf whers his contact calls for eoosultatioB 
oad, of cmosa, G» cenmaa also iMlds tnte. Rard and Borkflvits (m?) 



presented an Interesting end lnnovfiti>re |»rogram of trslnlnfs for purposes 
of facilitating greater efficiency anoi^ pollcceten in crisis Intervention 
as tfell as prevention via use of consultation. As was pointed out hy 
Comally (1972), a consultant nay enter the oolice precinct at any level 
ranging from helping in the developaent of a recruit selection procedure 
to irorking with top adnlnistratorp . In-service training* progrms with nen 
vho have been on the force for several years can often need the heln of 
a consultant on both a group as veil as an individual basis. Flynn afuS 
this vriter began their %rark at the recruit selection level only to move 
on to aid in program developsttnt and conducting in-service workshops in 
addition to vorkinf, with men whose work was Impaired by personal problems 
that they did not vish to discuss in groups. Personal problenra rammed fron 
domestic problecs at heme to al«>holistB as well as to deep seated deorcsa- 
ion — and feelings of Ir.olatlon. It was amaxing to learn not only that 
many men felt totally Isolated but chat they had no one to whan they could 
turn to about their problems, even their own wl^s* 

Blanch » Neal, and Flint (1972) point out the invaluable service a 
psychological consultant c/.n render to augment the effect lioness of police- 
Mn ranging from aMOBtmlty relations to dMiestle affairs. They describe 
quite interestingly how the Mnsulting psychologist can help based cm 
(heir ovn woric la Miaaeapolis* Mlmiesota. 

After tiM eooaultaat has choroiighly asMSMd tlio situation by 
talking with adBinistrators and subordinates, aa vail as doing mudi 
ayatanatie obaarvatioa, ha will than and only than be la a Msifortsbla 



positicm tQ take tb« next essential steps prior to entering Into a con- 
tractual agreenent: (1) he nust candidly report to the appropriate official 
or officials his own perception of the situation and, (2) he Bust be in a 
position to explicitly cell thea whether or not he has the necessary expertise 
to he of service. If he feels that he can, then conditions of the con- 
tract sRist be established. Only then vill the consultant be in a posi- 
tion to help individuals as veil as groups arrive at a variety of 
solutions to prc^lems v^ich they encounter. Fe never makes decisions « but 
Mrely helps the appropriate person to arrive at possible solutions. The 
ttltlsaate decision oust lie in the hands of those in positions to make 
decisions within the department. 

It is always useful and beneficial if some form of evaluation or 
follow-up can be nullt into the proRrara initially. However, this is not 
alwsys possible and when it is not, the consultant tnust accept the reality 
of it. If however, an evaluation is built into the nrogran, it oust 
be done in such a way as to be instructive rather than destructive. Siemon 
sad Fitshugh (1972) suoaarise . this point very tMll when they speak of 
feedback. They say that feedback should not be evaluative, i.e., it 
aboold not try to tell the recipient what he wants to hear. It should be 
4««criptive« They tfi oa further to -say that evaluative statmnts tend 
to diatort ^ tnttii, t3ma defoaciag tho purpeao of Cha foa&a^. Tbesa 
peiflta are well taken, but ^is writor does not agree that avaltiative 
•tatmats necessarily tend to distort th« troth. If the eonaultaiit is 
•eotso in wliat bo is doit^, ha can sake evaluative atatsBOBts aad base 
CiiflB oa face rathor than fiction. 
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